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everything that he wrote seemed to him marvellous at the time,
even if in later years he altered his opinion, and as in the case of
Fivian Grey, came to despise the literary child which arrived
amid such enthusiasm on the part of its parent. He sent her
flowers from Bradenham and declined in a mock-magnificent
phrase to be jealous because she was meeting other men in
London. "When the eagle leaves you the vultures return.
There! That is sublime."

Mary Anne, reading and re-reading his letters, could not
fail to notice that the motive of all of them was the same: that
he loved her and could not bear to be away from her. Every
letter of hers which reached him intensified his longing for her.
In one of his own he wrote that he wished never to be away
from her.

Supposing Disraeli to have had a diabolical insight into
the nature of the female, he could not have sounded a mote
fortunate note. There is no woman in existence who, however
little she wants a particular man, does not feel flattered to
hear that he cannot bear to be parted from her. But Mary
Anne, in spite of all the wisdom of her women friends, including
Rosina, did want Disraeli. She must have done, because, in
the light of future happenings, it is certain they were united by
some psychological link which nothing could have broken.
From the very beginning of the world they had been pre-
ordained to each other, a genius of thirty-four and a middle-aged
woman of forty-six. It seems incredible but it is true,

And so he sent her such remaining flowers as the gardens
of Bradenham could afford. There were limitations of lovers
in the early nineteenth century. To-day he could have tele-
phoned from Bradenham and ordered her the pick of the flowers
of Europe, As it was he sent her, with vast labours of packing,
the last of the sweet peas. If they arrived withered, at least they
constituted themselves love's messengers, and what woman
can resist flowers sent by a man who adores her?

Mary Anne, in return, aware of his one overmastering
interest apart from her, sent him poUtical news. It was one
of her affectations that she pretended to hate politics. Few
women have enjoyed a more acute and practical political sense.
The news found her lover not ungrateful and at the same time
momentarily in despair about his tragedy, which for once fell
short of his expectations. He could not imagine writing
tragedies less remarkable than Shakespeare's. This confession
is one of his greatest extravagances. He added splendidly: